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San Francisco Solidarity with Occupy Wall Street 


by Carol Harvey 


n Thursday, September 29, the 

ripples from the Occupy Wall 

Street protests already had 

traveled across the continent 
and triggered a sympathy protest in the 
San Francisco financial district. Occupy 
SF was formed in solidarity with Occupy 
Wall Street and it carried out a creative 
demonstration in the heart of San 
Francisco’s bank district. 

But let’s first backtrack 3,000 miles 
and go back in time two weeks ago, when 
the anti-Wall Street actions began. The 
Canadian culture-jamming magazine, 
Adbusters, sent word to on-the-ground 
Manhattan organizers that, starting 
Saturday, Sept. 17, 2011, for several 
months, thousands of people should set up 
camp and occupy Wall Street. 

Organizers receiving the message want- 
ed to use a federal court ruling in 2000 con- 
firming the legality of sleeping on the side- 
walk as a means of social expression. This 
legal test was the unanticipated spark that 
sent the spontaneous Occupy Wall Street 


action flashing across America, where it 
continues touching off sympathy occupa- 


tions in cities nationwide. 

Manhattan protesters marched on Wall 
Street, occupying New York’s financial 
district. They self-identified as the “99 
Percent” who came to call a halt to bank 
theft and corporate corruption perpetrated 
by the One Percent: The 400 families 
hoarding U.S. wealth, the fat cat bankers 
and corporate CEOs receiving enormous 
bonuses while the poor, unemployed, and 


Demonstrating solidarity with Occupy Wall Street, protesters marched through the S.F. financial ariel : 
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The “99 Percent’ came to call a halt to bank theft and corporate corruption perpetrated by 
the One Percent: The 400 families hoarding U.S. wealth, the fat cat bankers and corporate 
CEOs receiving enormous bonuses while the poor, unemployed, and unhoused starve. 


unhoused starve. 

Ryan, an Occupy Wall Street partici- 
pant, was excited by this massive protest, 
organized by consensus decision-making. 
He drove cross country to the Occupy San 
Francisco sister protest. 


See S.F. Solidarity page 7 


We Are the 99 Percent 


“We are getting kicked out of our homes. We are forced to 
choose between groceries and rent. We are denied quality 
medical care. We are getting nothing while the other 1 
percent is getting everything. We are the 99 percent.” 


‘by Carol Harvey 


or years, pundits wondered when 

this simmering social cauldron 

would boil over. On Saturday, Sept. 
17, 2011, random forces touched off a 
new American uprising. 

When Adbusters, a Canadian culture- 
jamming magazine, called for people to 
occupy Wall Street, political organizers 
set up camp to test sleeping in the street as 
a form of social expression and protest. 
On Monday, September 19, the people 
occupied Wall Street, successfully block- 
ing work in New York’s financial district, 
and causing the market to drop. 

This spontaneous direct action spread 
immediately to Los Angeles, Atlanta, 
Kansas, Chicago, Tampa, and San 
Francisco. Occupy San Francisco shares 
Wall Street occupiers’ key demand: An 
end to corporate personhood and greed. 
The group is committed to peaceful, non- 
confrontational actions. 

The occupation’s structure is loose, 


leaderless, democratic, bottom-up and 
consensus-based. General Assemblies are 
held at 6:00 p.m. outdoors in the 
Embarcadero, with a larger Union Square 
meeting at noon on Saturdays. 

Meetings break into working groups, 
trainings or committees. In the daytime, 
the demonstrators do public outreach at 
the Federal Reserve Building, while oth- 
ers walk the Embarcadero with signs. 
Night camp beds down two blocks away 
at Steuart and Embarcadero. 

The first camp began on September 17 
at 555 California, and had only 6 to 10 full- 
time campers. At Justin Herman Plaza, the 
core group numbered 15 to 20 people, 
sleeping, eating, and protesting. The meet- 
ing on September 30, numbered 50. 

A PROFILE OF TWO OCCUPIERS 

Robb Benson relocated from Arcata to 
join OccupySF. Some occupiers are col- 
lege grads angered by an economy that 
provides no jobs. That’s not Robb. 


See We Are the 99 Percent page 7 


“Make Banks Pay.” Marchers carry their message to S.F. banks. 
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Rising Hunger and Food Shortages in Desperate Times 


Survival for the growing 
numbers who are homeless 
or on the edge is very diffi- 
cult. There is not enough of 
anything — food, housing, 
health care or safe places. 


by Lydia Gans 


t’s no secret that the economy is a 
[== that hunger, homelessness and 

illness are stalking the nation. The 
newspapers and television carry stories of 
children going to school hungry, unem- 
ployed breadwinners suffering depression, 
families doubling up in small apartments 
or living day to day inmotels. _ 

At the same time, there is less relief 
coming from both government and private 
funding. Stories of the Great Depression 
in the 1930s tell of compassionate people 
reaching out to help the poor. Photo 
archives contain moving black-and-white 
photographs of long lines of desperate 
men and women at soup kitchens. Are we 
seeing a parallel situation today? 

We don’t call them soup kitchens any 
more and some meal providers try to get 
away from the idea of charity and refer to 
the people coming to them as guests. And 
the guests today are likely to be a far more 
diverse population than in the 1930s. 

Dorothy Day House has provided 
meals in Berkeley since the 1980s. They 
now do two breakfast servings, first at 
6:00 a.m. to 50 or 60 people in the MASC 
shelter in the Berkeley Veterans Building, 
and then at Trinity Church, where they 
serve anywhere from 80 to 140 people, 
depending on the time of the month. 

George Edgerton is the kitchen manag- 
er. He describes his responsibility to “get 
food from the Food Bank and buy what 
else is needed, make sure the food is pre- 
pared and gets to Trinity, basically recruit 
volunteers and make sure everything gets 
in the truck and to the meal on time.” 

Afterward, he and his crew go back to 
the kitchen to clean up. It’s a pretty 
intense morning, especially the hour spent 
at the meal. 

“At Trinity I wander around,” 
Edgerton says, “make sure there aren’t 
any skirmishes. We have security people 
there. We have a psychologist from City 
of Berkeley Mental Health so we have 
people to help us deal with problems.” 

Edgerton talks about the people who 
come to the meal. “We have a large num- 
ber of people that are mentally disturbed,” 
he says. “Not angry, mean people but they 
should be getting more help. But right 
now they’re out on the street. The other 


In Berkeley, meal providers get away from the idea of charity and refer to the people they serve as “guests.” _—_Lydia Gans photo 


50 percent, I would imagine that well over 
half have either drug or alcohol problems. 
Certainly a number of people that have a 
combination of those. 

“We have a lot of people that really are 
living on the edge. They’re very nice peo- 
ple for the most part. They always thank 


us for fixing them breakfast and help us 


carry the food out. About 80 percent of 
our guests are men, 20 percent are 
women. Not all are homeless, a lot have 
been chronically homeless, but a lot now 
have a place but don’t have enough 
money to eat.” 

Edgerton recruits helpers from all over. 
“In summer, a lot of high school volunteers, 
long-term U.C. students, right now a lot 
from Holy Hill, and the community.” 

Joe Magruder has been volunteering at 
the breakfast for seven years. Asked what 
motivates him, he says, “Forty years ago, I 
was a social worker in state hospitals and 
we were working very hard to get these 
guys out of the hospital and I feel very 
guilty about that because here these guys 
are, stuck out on the street now.” 

For many the morning meal is more 
than just nourishment for the body. 
“There’s a number of people that can 
afford to eat other places but they like the 
companionship,” Edgerton says. “I think 
the fact that they can come into a warm, 
dry place for about an hour in the morning 
and have a nice hot breakfast, really 
makes a difference in the quality of the 
rest of their day.” 

One of the regular guests introduced 
himself as Mr. Faulkner. He also helps out 
at the meals. He says, “I eat here all the 
time — just come here to get peace of 


‘mind. You might not get it, but if you’re 


just sitting here by yourself, you get peace 


of mind. I come here because I’m out on 
the street. This place here, Trinity Church, 
I don’t mind coming and having break- 
fast. It keeps me alive.” 

He talks about people and times when 
it is not always peaceful. “Sure they might 
have issues, but we can work it out. End 
of the month, everybody gets hungry, 
have no money — it gets pretty crowded.” 

He goes on to say, “I come here for 
dinner. Dinner’s more smoother, no argu- 
ments, everybody enjoying everything.” 

It isn’t really hard to understand and 
sympathize if some people aren’t peaceful 
at 8:00 in the morning after a night on the 
street or in some miserable room. And for 
so many, the stress is exacerbated by 
physical and mental health issues. 

It’s not even at its worst now when the 
weather is pleasant and people can linger 
outside in the parking lot with a cup of cof- 
fee. It can be miserable in winter, when it’s 
cold and rainy and still dark at that time of 
morming and many more people are hud- 
dled inside the dining room. 

Getting enough nourishing food for the 
increasing number of people in need is also 
a problem. Money from private donations 
and from the city is limited, while super- 
markets, worried about lawsuits, throw 
away huge quantities of food instead of 
donating it to programs for the hungry. 

A woman calling herself Flower Child 
has been coming to breakfast at Trinity 
since she became homeless three years 
ago. She described the breakfasts. 
“They’d have hot cereal every morning 
six days a week,” she says. “Often they 
have eggs, occasionally they have pan- 
cakes, always bread and coffee.” 

But she adds, “Now, three years later, 


_there’s two things happening that aren’t 


good. One, they don’t seem to have 
enough food for everybody or they don’t 
have the same things they used to have. 
They used to have an egg every morning 
for everybody, sometimes two. Nowadays 
they don’t have eggs every day. They still 
always have the breakfast cereal and cof- 
fee, but other things there are less of.” 

Another bad thing she has observed is 
more and more new people coming to the 
meals. “It’s crowded all the time now.” 

Many expressed their gratitude for these 
meal programs. It is clear that as needed as 
these programs are, survival for the grow- 
ing number of people who are homeless or 
on the edge is incredibly difficult. 

There is not enough of anything — 
food, housing, health care or safe, stress- 
free places where people can relax and 
feel they are respected, whatever their 
condition. No human should be denied 
those basic needs and it is shameful that 
this is happening in our society. 


Fry LIKE AN EAGLE 
The Bearing Witness Chronicles 


by Kisha Montgomery 


was walking down the street one day 
[= I decided that it was time for 

my life to take off. I looked down 
and found my arms slowly flapping up 
and down. A homeless man saw me and 
began to sing, "Fly like an eagle." 

I began to laugh and flap my arms 
faster. He began to flap his arms and 
sang louder and louder until I was so far 
from him that he had to shout, "That's 
right, baby ... that's right ... fly." 


Police Charged with Murdering California Homeless Man 


The DA described the home- 


less man’s pain-filled pleas in 
the last moments of his life, 
when he cried, “I’m sorry. I 
can’t breathe. Help, Dad!” 


by Neil Donovan 


Santa Ana, Calif. — Every American 
has the right to self defense, even against 
police officers, and no one in law enforce- 
ment has the right to use unreasonable 
force in the performance of their duty. 

That was the determination made by 
Tony Rachauckas, district attorney in 
Orange County, after examining evidence 


of the July 5th beating murder of Kelly 
Thomas, a mentally disabled homeless 
man whose life was brutally cut short by 
at least two on-duty Fullerton police offi- 
cers, Manuel Ramos and Jay Cicinelli. 

A total of six officers were put on paid 
administrative leave after Thomas’ death. 

Then, on September 21, Officer Ramos 
was charged with second degree murder 
for craven acts that “were reckless and 
created a high risk of death and great bod- 
ily injury,”.to the homeless man, said 
Rachauckas. Cicinelli, the second officer 
charged, is now charged with involuntary 
manslaughter and felony excessive force. 

The California district attorney chill- 
ingly described the last moments of Kelly 
Thomas in excruciating detail, recalling 


‘his numerous-pain-filled pleas of, “I’m 


sorry. I can’t breathe. Help, Dad!” 


The district attorney described the police 
assault on Thomas as a “violent and desper- 
ate struggle.” Witnesses gave a full descrip- 
tion of the shocking extent of his injuries 
and the brutality of the officers’ acts. 

Thomas died from brain injuries, as a 
result of overwhelming head trauma. He 
also suffered a variety of broken bones in 
his nose, cheeks, head and ribs. Thomas 
also was shocked repeatedly by police 
tasers on his head, face, back and chest 
cavity. The medical report showed that 
Thomas suffered internal bleeding, caus- 
ing him to choke on his own blood. 

This inhumane assault on Thomas was 
conducted by no less than a half dozen 
officers responding to a call of vehicles 
being broken into. Following the beating, 
no evidence could be found of vehicles 
burglarized in the area, nor was any stolen 


property found on Thomas. 

Thomas died because six officers of 
the Fullerton Police Department didn’t 
know how to react or respond to a mental- 
ly disabled person in distress and crisis. 
When faced with a situation that caused 
confusion, law enforcement at the scene 
chose brutal force to subdue Thomas. 

This was not an example of appropriate 
police procedures gone awry. This was a 
clear case of criminal violence, which 
caused the death of Thomas. This could 
have all been avoided by the appropriate 
training of law enforcement in engaging a 
variety of types of individuals with mental 
illnesses. It should have been avoided by 
Thomas receiving the appropriate treat- 
ment in a place he could call home. 


Neil Donovan is the director of the 
National Coalition for the Homeless. 
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Editorial by Terry Messman 
n October 1, more than 700 
protesters from the Occupy 
Wall Street movement were 
arrested as they marched on 
the Brooklyn Bridge. This amazing out- 
burst of widespread resistance to the 
bankers and Wall Street financiers who 
have robbed and ruined the economy is a 
genuine populist movement. 

It began in Manhattan as a protest 
against home foreclosures, staggering 
increases in poverty, police brutality, 
unjust wars, high unemployment and Wall 
Street bailouts. It spread like a critical 
mass: of conscience through the Internet, 
social media, homemade videos, and, at 
last, even through the corporate media. + 

The corrupt practices of big corpora- 
tions have been on a rampage that has 
crushed underfoot millions of poor peo- 
ple, minorities and workers. Many have 


wondered when a populist movement 
would finally fight against this behemoth. 


So news of the Occupy Wall Street 
movement has been playing like music in 
my mind every day. As I listened to the 
accounts of so many people defying the 
might of an unjust empire, I literally 
began hearing music — songs of social 
justice. started echoing in my mind like 
some playlist from far-off Planet Utopia. 


PEOPLE HAVE THE POWER 


When I saw the armies of young peo- 
ple marching on the Brooklyn Bridge 
against corporate rule, I began hearing the 
music of Patti Smith. Her anthem, 
“People Have the Power,” vividly cap- 
tures the spirit of this populist uprising: 

“I awakened to the cry that the people 
have the power,” she sang. 

“The power to dream, to rule 

to wrestle the world from fools. 

It’s decreed the people rule.” 

That song from Patti Smith’s Dream of 
Life is a utopian vision of our longing for 
peace to break out on earth. In the light of 
Occupy Wall Street, it becomes a sum- 
mons to believe in this movement 
launched by young people and join this 
uprising. Listen to her sing. And believe: 

“I believe everything we dream 

can come to pass through our union. 

We can turn the world around 

we can turn the earth’s revolution. 

People have the power.” 

Yet standing up to the powers that be 
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GLIMPSES 


songs of Social Justice 


“A change is gonna come.” Sam Cooke saw it and 
sang it and wrote it down in indelible words for all 
of us to see. Nothing can ever erase his voice now. 
Nothing can stop that change from coming. 


has always meant enduring state repres- 
sion. When I saw all the young protesters 
standing up to the police and being falsely 
jailed, when I watched scores of women 
being peppersprayed, I heard the echoes 
of another time, another movement, 
another song of social justice. 


WHat’s GOING ON? 


In the midst of the carnage of the 
Vietnam War, Marvin Gaye, one of the 
finest soul singers of all, stunned his pro- 
ducers at Motown by bypassing his cus- 
tomary love songs and releasing What’s 
Going On, an album-long outcry against 
war, poverty and ecological destruction. 

“What’s Going On” could be an 
anthem for the CODEPink activists who 
marched for peace over the Golden Gate 
Bridge in San Francisco in late 
September. In timeless lines, he expressed 
the heart of their message: 

“Father, father, we don’t need to escalate 


You see, war is not the answer 
For only love can conquer hate.” 


.. As I saw the coverage of young pro- 
testers brutally arrested and falsely jailed 
during the Occupy Wall Street protests, I 
realized that Marvin Gaye’s great anthem 
gave us an uncanny, up-to-the-minute 
report on the police repression they faced:. 

“Picket lines and picket signs... 

Don’t punish me with brutality 

Talk to me, so you can see 

Oh what’s going on....” 

Nearly every social-change movement 
has given rise to inspiring anthems of 
peace and justice. All those songs are still 
blowing in the wind, still inspiring us to 
“get up, stand up — stand up for your 
rights,” as Bob Marley sang. The young 
people leading the Wall Street occupation 
will undoubtedly leave behind their own 
legacy of songs of social justice. 


HEAVEN HELP US ALL 


Certain songs, such as “We Shall 
Overcome” or Bob Dylan’s “Blowing in 
the Wind” are revered as anthems of 
protest that have given strength to civil 
rights and anti-war movements. But many 
songs are equally as powerful and should 
be much more widely heralded. 

Stevie Wonder composed many elo- 
quent songs about racism, poverty and 
war in his remarkable string of albums in 
the 1970s. Listening to those albums 
today — Innervisions, Talking Book, 
Songs in the Key of Life — is still a reve- 
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Young people with OccupySF march in the SF. Financial District. 


latory experience. 

But earlier, in the 1960s, Wonder sang 
“Heaven Help Us All,” one of the finest 
social-justice anthems of all time. In a few 
short, poetic phrases, he evoked the 
essence of the human condition, with all 
its heartbreak, outrage, longing and utopi- 
an dreams for justice and deliverance. 

It takes a great poet to lay everything 
bare in a three-minute song, but it’s all 
there in this song — the lost cry of home- 
less children, the horrible way that war 
extinguishes the lives of the young, the 
suffering of black people in American, the 
fate of the poor at the hands of the rich. 

His song is a work of art, a poem of 


uncommon depth, a prayer for deliver-- 


ance, a piece of prophecy that condemns 
the rich and comforts the poor. It makes 
my heart race every time I hear it. 

Street Spirit has documented the tragic 
loss of homeless people who suffer and 
die on the cruel streets of our inhumane 
society. How can a mere song ever hope 
to express that inexpressible tragedy? Yet 
Wonder’s song tears me apart. 

‘ “Fleaven help the child 

who never had a home, 

Heaven help the girl 

who walks the street alone 

Heaven help the roses 

if the bombs begin to fall, 

Heaven help us all.” 

His beautifully melodic singing and 
heart-stopping lyrics strike so deeply in 
our conscience, that his song has the 
power to awaken us from the sleep that 
blinds us to the suffering in our society. 

We see in our mind’s eye the child 
who never had a home. He sings the story 
of nearly a million homeless children in 
our nation, and countless more abandoned 
to foster homes. We see that girl walk the 
street alone, and we realize how vulnera- 
ble homeless women are on the streets. 

Wonder reminds us of another threat 
that hangs over the head of all children: 
“Heaven help the roses if the bombs begin 
to fall.” Nuclear bombs not only threaten 
their lives, but Pentagon spending is a key 
reason why children are left destitute. 

“Heaven help the roses” is such a pow- 
erful line of poetry. It reminds us that peo- 
ple need more than bread. They need bread 
and roses. Roses have always been the 
symbol of beauty and love, and the bomb 
will not just end human lives, it will utterly 
destroy beauty and love. But then we real- 
ize with a start that Wonder is indicating, 
with poetic economy, that the homeless 
child and the lonely girl are themselves the 
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Songs of Justice Online 
Music has been part of nearly all 
movements for social change. This col- 


‘Songs of Social Justice. Every month, 
we’ll add new songs to the Street Spirit 
website, and describe their impact on 
our lives. We'll have links to each song 
so you can hear the music yourself. 


See the Street Spirit website: 
http://www.thestreetspirit.org 


beautiful, fragile roses that will be tured 
to ash if the “bombs begin to fall.” 

And Wonder’s song has only begun to 
lay bare the human condition. 

“Heaven help the boy 

who won’t reach twenty-one, 

Heaven help the man 

who gave that boy a gun. 

Heaven help the people 

with their backs against the wall.” 

He sings that verse as such an electric 


outcry that is shocking to hear. The boy 
who won’t reach 21 has been shipped off 
to die in Iraq — and heaven help the gen- 


erals who gave that boy a gun, and ended 
his life. Wonder’s outrage is palpable. 

And heaven help “the people with their 
backs against the wall.” The war machine 
has indeed put our backs against the wall, 
in the slang phrase that signifies oppres- . 
sion, but Wonder conjures up an even 
more frightful image of people executed 
against a wall by wartime firing squads. 

Then he takes his song one step farther 
and turns it into a prayer for deliverance. 

“Now I lay me down 

before I go to sleep. 

In a troubled world, 

I pray the Lord to keep — 

keep hatred from the mighty, 
and the mighty from the small.” 

I love those words and wait for them 
every time I hear this song. They lay bare 
everything that is wrong about the way 
the rich prey on the poor. Wonder exposes 
the same oppression that the prophets of 


See Songs of Social Justice page 6 
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| “These wars of greed are 
not our wars. We, the } peo- 
ple, have the power. We 


demand justice and peace.” 
— aoe Le CodePINK 


iy Carol Harvey 


n September 11, Bay Area 

CodePINK, the National 

Organization for Women and 22 
Bay Area peace and justice groups orga- 
nized a Golden Gate Bridge march memo- 
rializing the 2,819 New Yorkers who lost 
their lives in the destruction of the twin 
towers in 2001. They also honored the 
millions of U.S. military and Iraqi vic- 
tims, collateral damage in the wake of 


US. retaliation for 9/11 and “the continu-— 


ing violence of war and occupation.” 

California participants from San 
Francisco, Berkeley, Martinez, Redwood 
City, San Mateo and Danville joined in 
solidarity with Muslims and Arab- 
Americans — including Syrians, 
Afghanis, and Pakistanis — and walked 
together across the Golden Gate Bridge. 

On the San Francisco side of the 
bridge, Renay Davis and Nancy Keiler of 
CodePINK spoke out against the war to 
the gathering crowd. Davis said that for 
nearly five years, CodePINK has marched 
for peace on the Golden Gate Bridge on 
the second Sunday of each month. 

On this tenth anniversary, CodePINK 

mourned 9/11 victims while denouncing 
the U.S. government’s use of this tragedy 
to justify “ an endless cycle of horrific vio- 
lence” by conducting the longest wars and 
occupations in US. history, resulting in 
countless deaths in Iraq and Afghanistan. 
. lronically., the common people in 
' Afghanistan, the world’s second-poorest 
country, “likely have no knowledge of the 
events of 9/11 itself — no television, no 
iPods, no iPads, no cell phones — barely 
enough food to eat each day,” Davis said. 

Davis said that 50,000 U.S. troops and 
mercenaries still occupy Iraq. This year, 
the Afghanistan occupation cost U.S. tax- 
payers $122 billion. Meanwhile, the hous- 
ing and medical needs of U.S. citizens are 
ignored, while education, infrastructure 
repair and the creation of green jobs are 
defunded, she stated. 

“These wars of greed are not our wars,” 
she said. “We, the people, have the power. 
We demand justice. We demand peace.” 

Nancy Keiler read a statement from 
September 11th Families For Peaceful 
Tomorrows. The families of September 
11th victims expressed gratitude for the 
concerned remembrances: “We ask those 
who feel compassion for our loss to 
expand their compassion to include others 
who continue to experience loss ten years 
later,” referring to the innocent families in 
Afghanistan and Iraq who lost loved ones 
and experienced displacement. 

“The lesson of 9/11 is that we live in a 
connected world. We rise and fall together. 
On this 10th anniversary, let us recognize 
kinship with people all over the world and 
affirm the values and principles that will 
affirm peaceful tomorrows forever.” 

Before the march began, Syrian- 
American Imam Khaled Hamoui told me, 


going through 9/11s over and over again.” 

Propelled by social media, on Dec. 18, 
2010, a revolutionary Middle East wave of 
Arab Spring rebellions began in Tunisia. 
Catching fire in Egypt and Libya, the 
ouster of tyrants Hosni Mubarak (former 
Egyptian president) and Libya’s Muammar 
Qaddafi inspired strikes, demonstrations, 
and civil resistance in Bahrain, Yemen, 
Algeria, Iraq, Jordan, Morocco, Oman, 
Kuwait, Lebanon, Mauritania, Saudi 


". patriotic,” 
“Arab people (historically) have been 
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Vigil on Golden Gate Bridge Condemns ‘Wars of Greed’ 


On the tenth anniversary of 9/ 11, huhdveds ‘of pros held a peace vigil on the Golden Gate ex 


Arabia, Sudan, Western Sahara, the Israeli 
border, and Syria. 

Totalitarian state authorities reacted 
with violence against demonstrators in the 
Arab world. One of their slogans is “Ash- 
sha‘b yurid isqat an-nizam,” (“The peo- 
ple want to bring down the regime.”) 

The Imam described what he called an 
earlier “Grand 9/11” in Hama, Syria. In 
1982, Hafez al-Assad, the father of brutal 

*Syrian dictator, Bashar al-Assad, in one 
month carried out tortures, disappearances 
and murders against 20,000-of his people in 
Hama, then a city of about 20 million. 

In the current Syrian revolution, he said, 
thousands of courageous Syrians “are dying 
in the cause of freedom and democracy.” 
As Bashar al-Assad conducts a crackdown 
against his people on Hama’s streets, “Syria 
goes through a 9/11 every day and has been 
going through 9/11s for the last six 
months.” 

He said that after Manhattan’s 9/11 
attacks, “the United States took its war on 
terror against the innocent people of Iraq 
who had absolutely nothing to do with 
9/11 here. In fact, they would have loved 
to have gotten rid of Saddam Hussein in 
the same fashion that the Syrians, 
Yemenis, Egyptians and Tunisians are 
getting rid of their own dictators — with- 
out outside interference.” 

At that point, the solemn procession 
began across the Golden Gate Bridge. 
Berkeley marcher Roberta McLaughlin 
sported “No To War” and “Free Bradley 
Manning” stickers on her flowered hat. 

U.S. Army soldier Bradley Manning’s 
fate was a major concern for many. In 
May 2010, Pfc. Manning was placed in 
solitary confinement at Quantico, 
Virginia, on suspicion of passing a huge 
computerized cache of diplomatic cables 
and other material to the whistle-blowing 
site, WikiLeaks. These cables and videos 
documented U.S. wars of aggression, 
including war profiteers’ Bush, Cheney, 
and Rumsfeld’s flimsy 9/11 excuse to 
grab money, power, and oil by bombing 
Iraq, Afghanistan and Pakistan, ostensibly 
to flush out Osama Bin Laden. 

Public protests led to Manning’s trans- 
fer to less torturous conditions at Fort 
Leavenworth prison, Kansas. “If he actu- 
ally did what he’s accused of doing, he’s 

said one Martinez marcher. 

Trisha Mills from Danville waved an 
American flag at passing cars’ sympathet- 
ic honks. Mills said she commemorates 
9/11 every year because “my heart 
bleeds” for the people jumping from that 
burning building. She attended the funeral 
of Tom Burnette, a Danville local, one of 
the passengers on the plane that went 
down in Pennsylvania. “‘This is the way I 

“express my sadness.” 

As she walked, high school teacher 

Susan Witka recalled wondering out loud 


to sry ln “What would it be like to live 
in a country that wasn’t addicted to war? 
To use that money to have a free educa- 
tion like in some European countries? I 
can see in my students’ faces they’re wor- 
ried about their future. Education should 
be a human right like health care.” 

' Reaching the bridge’s midpoint, the 
huge procession joined hands facing the 
San Francisco Bay. Turning toward the 
ocean, they stretched across the bridge, 
their upraised arms connected by pink rib- 
bons. For two minutes they stood silent, 
mourning global victims of U.S. wars. 

Then each person in the human chain 
spanning the Golden Gate Bridge hurled a 
powerful proclamation west across the 
Pacific, one after another: ‘““These are not 
our wars. The people demand peace!” 

Reaching the Marin staging area, event 
organizer Toby Blome announced each 
speaker. Rabbi Alissa Wise was shocked 
over morning coffee by the burning build- 
ings in Manhattan ten years ago. Her 
group, Jewish Voice For Peace, conducts 
divestment campaigns against companies 
who profit from Palestinian occupation. 

They disrupt state acts of Islamophobia 
and anti-Arab profiling. “Think about one 
thing you can start to work on, trying to 
disrupt that normalization,” said Rabbi 
Wise. “Make a commitment to acting as 
though the world is different.” 

On 9/11, Fatima Mojaddidy, Afghans 
for Peace, wondered, “What will happen to 
Afghans?” She recounted stories of the war 
in Afghanistan: One boy raped by U.S. sol- 
diers, one shot pleading for his life. “Did 
the (Afghani) people really have to be pun- 
ished like this?” she asked. “Why did they 
have to pay the price for something they 
had nothing to do with?” 

In a quavering voice, a military mother 
from Military Families Speak Out said, 
“My name is Patty Bennett. My son is in 


- Afghanistan, and I want him back alive.” 


Each evening rounding that last corner 
on her drive home, Bennett looks for 
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strange cars or anyone on her porch bear- 
ing condolences. She regrets she lied to 
her son, saying, “This will all be over 
soon, and you will be home.” She sup- 
ports the troops, but added, “I do not sup- 
port these wars.” 

Was 9/11 an “inside job?” Syrian- 
American Imam Khaled Hamoui obliquely 
drew parallels between the U.S. 9/11 with 
the Lavon Affair, a covert 1954 falsé flag 
anti-Arab operation in which Israeli mili- 
tary intelligence recruited Egyptian Jews to 
plant bombs inside Egyptian, British, and 
American targets. Intended to be blamed on 
the Muslim Brotherhood, the Lavon opera- 
tion was contrived to create an unstable 
environment so Britain would keep troops 
in Egypt’s Canal zone. 

Decrying anti-Muslim racism closer to 
home, he spoke of the violent images 
which appeared in Palestinian children’s 
drawings after the Israeli occupation of 
Gaza. After this art exhibit provoked con- 
troversy, it was removed from the 
Oakland Museum of Children’s Art. 

CodePINK’s Rae Abileah urged atten- 
dees to stay engaged. She said that, for the 
next month until the Afghan invasion’s 
10th anniversary, CodePINK is launching 
a national campaign inviting people to 
make peace art for a giant on-line quilt. 
[Check out CodePINK.org/create.] 

This march was cosponsored by 
Afghans for Peace, American Friends 
Service Committee, American Muslim 
Voice, ANSWER Coalition, CodePINK, 
Bay Area Women in Black, Buddhist 
Peace Fellowship, California chapters of 
NOW, Courage to Resist, East Timor 
Religious Outreach, Global Exchange, 
Grandmothers Against the War, Iraq 
Veterans Against the War, International 
Socialist Organization, Jewish Voice for 
Peace, Pace e Bene Nonviolence Service, 
September 11th Families for Peaceful 
Tomorrows, South Bay Mobilization, 
Veterans for Peace, Women for Genuine 
Security, and World Can’t Wait. 
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by Stephen McNeil, AFSC 


n 2009, the American Friends Service 
Committee (AFSC) put out a nation- 
wide call to artists through the Chicago 
Public Art Group and the Philadelphia 
Mural Arts Program, seeking contributions 
for a traveling memorial to Afghan civilians 


~ who have died in the war. The response 


exceeded our expectations. 
Over the next few months, more than 40 


- muralists donated their talents by designing 


and painting individual murals on sheets of 
acrylic cloth. We thank them for their gen- 
erosity and commitment to peace. Four Bay 
Area artists contributed, including Street 
Spirit’s own Art Hazelwood and artist Juan 
Fuentes whose joint work, “Kabul 
Wedding,” highlights the immoral use of 
drones in modern warfare: 

The war in Afghanistan is now the 
longest in U.S. history, yet for many of us 
it has been rendered largely invisible. 
“Windows and Mirrors: Reflections on 
the War in Afghanistan” is an invitation to 
reflect upon the impact of this war on a 
civilian population caught in the crossfire. 

The 45 panels created by international 
artists and U.S. students help us imagine 
the experience of Afghan civilians — 
from death and destruction to hopes for 
peace. Drawings by Afghan students in 
Kabul, collected in June 2010, provide an 
up-close look. at life in a war zone. 

This mural is not a single painting, but 
an oversized statement on the human cost 
of war, measuring more than 900 square 
feet. It is not the voice of one person, but 
that of an engaged artistic community. 
Their collective voice comes through with 
power and passion, speaking to us on both 
intellectual and emotional levels. 

We are present in every shot fired, 
every missile launched, and every bomb 
dropped. But this is not our only option. 
We also can be present in acts of diploma- 
cy and reconciliation, community recon- 
struction and peaceful partnership. The 
choice is ours. 


Winter is gone 


You are not here | 
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Birdsarebackhome 


ring sun is sk 


‘Youarenotback 
The war is costly not only for Afghan 
civilians, but for those of us at home. All. 
we hear about in the mainstream media 
are endless cutbacks of social services and 
enormous deficits caused by military 
spending and tax cuts for the rich. 

What do we spend our taxes on? Wars 
and past wars. Tax breaks and subsidies 
are for the wealthy, while working-class 
taxpayers pay for our misplaced priorities 
and endless wars. Right now, Oakland 
taxpayers have spent more than $1.5 bil- 
lion for the wars in Iraq and Afghanistan. 
U.S. taxpayers will pay out more than 
three trillion dollars. 

It’s time to stop the nonsense. 

New Priorities Campaign (www.new- 
prioritiescampaign.org) has a declaration 
at their website that you can sign which 
calls for new priorities in spending. 

AFSC has a great organizing tool, 
“Move the Money— Move the Economy” 
at www.afsc.org/resource/move-money- 
action-toolkit. Share this with your 
friends and faith group and join AFSC in 
fighting for cuts to the Pentagon budget 
and for funding human needs and jobs. 

On October 15, join with AFSC at the 
Rebuild the Dream rally and march begin- 
ning at 1 p.m. at Laney College (one 
block from Lake Merritt BART). The 
rally is at 3:30 pm at Frank Ogawa Plaza. 


“ABSENCE” (cropped) 


4 p.m. to 7 p.m., Tuesday-Saturday 


7 a.m. to 8 p.m., Monday-Friday 


Art by Jane Norling, San Francisco artist 


WINDOWS AND MIRRORS 


WINDOWS AND MIRRORS: Reflections on the War in Afghanistan 
is a traveling exhibit of 45 panels created by artists and U.S. and 
Kabul students to help us imagine the experience of Afghan civil- 
ians — from death and destruction to hopes for peace. 


In Oakland: October 4-30 
Islamic Cultural Center of Northern California, 1433 Madison St. 


In San Francisco: October 6-30 
University of San Francisco (K-Hall) 


Contact: SSchwartz@afsc.org to schedule group tours. 


Police Viciously Beat Homeless Man, Left Him to Die in Jail 


Police officers kicked Cotton, 
battered him with a baton and 
pepper-sprayed him. They also 
kneed his organs and pounded 
his skull on the concrete. 


by Verbena Lea 


EUREKA, Calif. — A jury delivered a 
resounding victory for a homeless man 
killed by Eureka police officers, awarding 
the total sum of $4,575,000 to his five- 
year-old daughter and father, the plaintiffs 
in a police misconduct civil rights case. 

The jury in the court case ruled against 
the City of Eureka and Eureka Police 
Officers Adam Laird, Justin Winkle, and 
Gary Whitmer for the death of Martin 
Cotton II. Punitive damages were 
assessed against the three officers. 

Cotton, a 26-year-old homeless man 
living on the streets, died of blunt-force 
head trauma. The plaintiffs, represented 
by attorneys Dale K. Galipo and Vicki I. 
Sarmiento of Los Angeles County, were 
Cotton’s daughter and his father. 

The jury found that Officers Laird and 


Winkle used excessive force, and that the 
officers failed to provide medical care. 

On August 9, 2007, Eureka Police 
Officers Winkle, Laird, Whitmer, and five 
others were involved in beating the 
unarmed Martin Cotton II to death. In 
broad daylight, officers pummeled 
Cotton’s head and body, then brought him 
to jail, failing to seek medical assistance. 

Expert testimony presented by the 
plaintiffs established that timely medical 
care would have saved Cotton’s life. He 
died in the jail cell within two hours. A 
painful video of Cotton dying in jail was 
presented during the trial. 

The fatal beating of Cotton occurred 
outside the Eureka Rescue Mission. 
Police were dispatched to the Mission for 
a disturbance involving Cotton. When 
they arrived, Cotton was no longer in the 
Mission and was alone and defenseless. 

Laird and Winkle claim they ordered 
him to put his hands behind his back and 
he did not move. Both officers pepper- 
sprayed him. Officer Winkle kneed him in 
the ribs and forced him to the ground, 
where the officers beat him. 

Cotton made no moves against the 
police and remained prone on the con- 


crete. Officer Whitmer, the third officer 
on the scene, gave a running kick to 
Cotton, battered him with a baton, and 
pepper-sprayed him. More officers arrived 
and joined in the beating. 

The trial of Siehna Cotton et al v. City 
of Eureka included police readily admit- 
ting that they sat on Cotton, forced his 
head onto the concrete throughout the 
beating, kicked him, hit him with a metal 
baton, kneed at his vulnerable organs, 
deployed pepper spray three times, and 
did not seek medical assistance for him. 

The officers, however, denied hitting 
Cotton on the head, most likely because 
blunt-force head trauma was determined 
to be the cause of death. . 

Crucial testimony came from two civil- 
ian witnesses who bravely reported that 
they had indeed seen at least Officer 
Winkle pounding on Cotton’s skull multi- 
ple times on the concrete. One witness 
said he heard “‘fist-to-skull” and “bone- 
on-bone” noises from those head strikes. 

The verdict was announced on Sept. 
23, 2011, after a two-week trial in Federal 
Court in Oakland. Siehna Cotton, his 
daughter, was awarded $1,250,000 for the 
pain her father suffered and ‘$2,750,000 


for wrongful death damages. Marty 
Cotton Sr. was awarded $500,000, which 
required plaintiffs to show that the offi- 
cers’ actions “shocked the conscience.” 
The jury also found that the police offi- « 
cers acted with “malice, oppression, or 
reckless disregard” to the decedent’s or 
plaintiffs’ rights, and assessed punitive 


damages of $30,000 from Officer Winkle, 
$30,000 from Officer Laird, and $15,000 


from Officer Whitmer. 

Cotton was one of many people killed 
by police in the Humboldt region from the 
fall of 2005 to the fall of 2007. Attorney 
Vicki Sarmiento said she hopes the ver- 
dict sends shock waves to other officers 
who may consider committing such atroc- 
ities. “We don’t want this to happen to 
anyone else,” she said. “We as a commu- 
nity, we as a society, cannot tolerate it.” 

Sarmiento said of the victory, “The 
jury’s decision showed respect for Martin 
Cotton’s life. They acknowledge the wrong 
that occurred and acknowledge that 
Martin’s life had value. The issue of human 
dignity and humanity is what this is about, 
and everyone has a right to have that.” 

Verbena Lea is a member of Redwood 
Curtain CopWatch. 
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old condemned in Biblical times and the 
young prophets today are condemning by 
marching on Wall Street. 

He starts with the familiar childhood 
prayer: “Now I lay me down to sleep.” 
But the desperation in his prayer is clear. 
He asks the Lord to “keep hatred from the 
mighty,” because he knows it will take 
nothing short of divine intervention to 
keep the rich from persecuting the poor. 

In the next breath, even though he has 
prayed that the mighty will not hate, he 
knows full well that the rich will always 
trample the poor under their merciless rule, 
so he prays that the mighty will be kept 
away from the small. It is a chilling 
moment for me every time I hear his heart- 
felt appeal that the meek will not be 
destroyed by the powerful, but will some-. 
how be protected. It is a last-gasp appeal, 
born of desperation: “Heaven help us all.” 

TALKING ‘BOUT A REVOLUTION 

In the late 1980s, Tracy Chapman 
released a glorious shout of hope and lib- 
eration. Her song is an updated and radi- 
calized version of “We Shall Overcome” 
for all the homeless people standing in 
“unemployment lines” and “those armies 
of salvation.” Many people doubt that 
homeless people can ever become orga- 
nized enough to resist the laws that crimi- 
nalize and banish them — let alone over- 
come the all-powerful system of econom- 
ic injustice that subjugates them. 

Chapman’s powerful song was a won- 
derful shot in the arm for a newly emerg- 
ing homeless movement that was strug- 
gling to even stay alive. She sang 
“Talking “Bout a Revolution” with the 
fervor of Gospel, and her song carried for- 
ward the best folk traditions of Woody 
Guthrie, Phil Ochs and Bob Dylan. 

Her song is more relevant than ever, 
given how much homelessness has 
increased since she wrote it in the late 
1980s, and how much more repressive the 
anti-homeless laws are now. Chapman’s 
lyrics paint an utterly haunting picture: 

“They’re standing in the welfare lines 

Crying at the doorsteps of those 

armies of salvation 

Wasting time in unemployment lines 

Sitting around waiting for a promotion. 

Don’t you know they’re talking about a 

revolution. It sounds like a whisper.” 

Then she sings: “Poor people are 
gonna rise up and get their share.” I think 
her expression of faith in the power of 
poor people comes from something as ele- 
mental as the human dignity she observed 
standing “at the doorsteps of those armies 
of salvation.” She saw a level of human 
dignity which cannot ever be extinguished 
by the powers that be. 

DEAD END STREETS 

Ray Davies, the masterful songwriter of 
the Kinks, is one of the most sensitive, 
thoughtful lyricists of all. In the rock arena, 
where virtually no one writes songs about 
lives destroyed by poverty, Davies writes 
with rare understanding of the underdogs, 
the poor, the little people, the desperate 
middle class, the people growing old whose 
dreams are fading away unrealized. 

In “Dead End Streets,” he describes 
the quiet desperation of poverty, the way 


it strips people of humanity. Yet his | 


deeply sensitive account of these dead- 
end streets somehow ends up as a roaring 
rock-and-roll tribute to the dignity and 
pride of the inner-city poor. 

First, the songwriter takes us into a 
shabby apartment on the dead-end streets 
and confronts us with the everyday scenes 


STREET SPIRIT 


of misery many would rather not see. 
“There’s a crack up in the ceiling, 

And the kitchen sink is leaking. 

Out of work and got no money, 

A Sunday (meal) of bread and honey.” 

Many affluent people blame the poor 
and homeless for their own poverty, 
accusing them of not wanting to work. 
Davies demolishes that belief born of 
prejudice by describing the challenges 
faced by this poverty-stricken couple who 
“are deep in debt.” He writes: “We both 
want to work so hard, / We can ‘t get the 
chance, / Dead End!” 

This desperate couple fears every 
knock on the door in the same way that 
thousands of people in Oakland fear hear- 
ing the knock that brings eviction. 

“What are we living for?- 
Two-roomed apartment 

on the second floor. 

No money coming in, 

The rent collector’s knocking, 
trying to get in.” 

Then Davies does something magnifi- 
cent, something that can scarcely be put 
into words. After carefully drawing this 
picture of lives driven into despair by 
poverty, he rejects their dehumanization 
with a great shout of rebellion. 

“We are strictly second class, 

We don’t understand, (Dead end!) 
Why we should be on dead end street. 
(Dead end!) 

People are living on dead end street. 
(Dead end!) 

Gonna die on dead end street.” 

But what can’t be read in the lyrics, 
what must be heard in the music, is the 
jubilant shout of resistance and defiance 
when they sing “Dead end!” over and 
over. Instead of surrendering to their fate 
on dead-end streets, this song depicts peo- 
ple on the verge of rebellion. 

Ray Davies and his brother Dave 
Davies are extraordinarily gifted singers, 
and they somehow convey a wild and 
exultant sense of pride that even though 
they may live on dead end streets, they 
will never surrender nor succumb. 

The Kinks’ song is pure, melodic rock 
and roll, but its attitude comes straight 
from the heart of the blues. Singing about 
sorrows and hardships somehow enables 
people to transcend bleak circumstances 
and affirm their life in the very shadow of 
death. You can see that same dynamic in 
some of the best blues songs. 

Wuy I SING THE BLUES 

B.B. King is one of the finest blues 
guitarists of all.time. In 2010, Guitarist 
magazine published Blues Guitar Heroes, 
and named B.B. King as the top blues 
musician in history, calling him “the true 
living embodiment of electric blues.” 

King’s fluid guitar lines grace an outra- 
geously funny, yet tragically down-and-out 
song, “Why I Sing the Blues.” It is a bril- 


liant example of how the blues enables ~ 


people to expose horrible conditions, while 
at the same time rebelling against injustice, 
and even overcoming hardships with 
laughter. King desctibes scenes of harrow- 
ing, yet hilarious poverty: 

“T’ve laid in a ghetto flat 

Cold and numb 

I heard the rats tell the bedbugs 

To give the roaches some.” 

In a scene that is all too familiar to 
anyone who has ever tried to get low- 
income families into subsidized housing, 
King visits the County housing depart- 
ment, and is reassured by some utterly 
untrustworthy bureaucrat that, “We’re 
gonna build some new apartments for 
yall.” Then he goes to the welfare office 


and meets the same dismal dismissal. 
“I thought I'd go down to the welfare 
To get myself some grits and stuff 
But a lady stand up and she said 
‘You haven’t been around long enough’ 
That’s why I got the blues.” 

If those encounters are described with 
sardonic humor, the most staggering verse 
describes in cruel detail how the police 
treat homeless people. He describes in a 
few utterly heartbreaking lines how the 
cops treat blind, disabled homeless people 
who ask for help. It happens every day in 
America’s cities. That’s why B.B. King’s 
song should be claimed as an anthem for 
all poor and oppressed Americans. 

“Blind man on the corner 

Begging for a dime 

The rollers come and caught i 
And throw him in the jail for a crime! 
Mm, I’m singing my blues, 

I’ve been around a long time 

I’ve really paid some dues.” 


' LOVE AND MERCY 


2 There is an antidote to that kind of 
heartless injustice, and Brian Wilson, one 


__ of the most brilliant composers of our era, 


described what our society needs in two 
words: love and mercy. It is a profoundly 
beautiful experience to hear Wilson sing 
“Love and Mercy,” as he often does at the 
end of his amazing concerts. 

Wilson has written many incredibly 
complex and lovely compositions, yet this 
song is so simple, and when he sings it, it 
seems to come straight from his heart. 
He’s like an innocent child, and simulta- 
neously a wise, heartbroken, old soul, 
reflecting on how violent and cruel and 
lonely life is for too many people. 

He sings these words for all of us who 
are trapped in this culture of violence. 

“I was sitting in a crummy movie 
with my hands on my chin. 

Oh, the violence that occurs — 
seems like we never win. 

Love and mercy 

that’s what you need tonight 

So, love and mercy 

to you and your friends Onis 

Of all the brilliant songs that Wilson has 
written, this one is becoming his anthem. 
He sings in such a compassionate voice 
about how life is so unfair, violent and 


lonely for too many people. Then he offers - 


his hope for love and mercy, just like God 
would, if God were a broken-down and 
glued-back-together songwriter. Wilson, 
the founder of the Beach Boys, endured 
three decades of psychological devastation, 
before emerging from this nearly endless 
“dark night of the soul.” 

It makes me feel blessed to hear him 
sing “Love and Mercy” in an era when so 
many musicians are too cynical, or 
“sophisticated,” or in love with lyrics of 
darkness and despair, to offer us some- 
thing as sentimental as love and mercy. 

He feels the joys and cruelties of life as 
intensely and simply as a child, then writes 
like an angel. He’s channeling the same 
deep feelings as the Beatles when they 
wrote “Eleanor Rigby,” and asked, “All the 
lonely people — where do they all come 
from?” Except that Wilson is not willing to 
leave the people he cares about in such 
loneliness and despair, and offers them love 
and mercy from the bottom of his soul. 


A CHANGE Is GONNA COME 


Young people have been the mainstay of 
Occupy Wall Street, and they are inspiring 
people all over the land. One problem they 
will soon confront is the intransigence of 
powerful systems of injustice. That dis- 
covery can be deeply disheartening. When 
the initial flash of inspiration wears off, 
will many of them remain on the long 
march to freedom? 

So let’s consider one of the most mov- 
ing reflections ever written about the per- 
severance necessary to keep believing that 
change is possible. “A Change Is Gonna 
Come” was written by Sam Cooke as an 
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Ray Davies’ sensitive account of these dead-end streets ends 
up as a roaring rock-and-roll tribute to the dignity of the poor 
as he rejects their oppression with a great shout of rebellion. 


anthem to equal rights at the height of the 
civil rights movement; yet tragically, he 
died just before it was released. 

As lead singer of the Soul Stirrers, Sam 
Cooke was one of the finest gospel singers 
of all. He went on to fuse gospel with pop 
and rock music in his breakthrough cre- 
ation of soul music. Music historians credit 
Cooke with laying the foundation for soul 
music, along with Ray Charles. 

In his anguished and eloquently soar- 
ing voice on “A Change Is Gonna Come,” 
we can hear the hopes and dreams and bit- 
ter suffering of generations of African 
Americans who held fast to the dream of 
freedom for hundreds of years. Otis 
Redding and Aretha Franklin, two of the 
finest vocalists of the 20th century, each 
recorded beautiful versions of this song, 
out of their great respect for Cooke. But 
his version outshines everything. 

This deeply touching song is a testa- 
ment to the human spirit that never gives 
up, no matter how great the obstacles. 


Listen closely as Sam Cooke sings the 


secret of all social-change movements — 
a hope that will never die, never give up. 

Listen to the great pain and suffering in 
his voice, and, in the very same breath, 
the deep humanity and evergreen hope as 
he sings about the long road to freedom. 
His song begins in poverty, and the singer 
is born facing a life of hardship and exile. | 

“I was born by the river in a little tent, 
Oh, and just like the river 

I’ve been running ever since. 

It’s been a long time coming, 

But I know a change is gonna come.” 

As he grows up, the singer encounters 
hatred and the twisted racism that gave 
birth to hundreds of segregation laws that 
prevented African Americans from eating 
in restaurants, voting, riding i in buses and 
frequenting downtown areas. He sings 
about it so simply, but it burns like fire. 

“I go to the movie, and I go downtown 
Somebody keep telling me 

‘Don’t hang around.’ 

It’s been a long, a long time coming, 
But I know a change gonna come. 

Then, he goes to his brother and appeals 
for help, just as Black Americans went to 
their government and their fellow citizens 
and asked for help in the civil rights era. 
But in answer to his urgent plea, “brother 
help me please,” his brother just “winds up 
knocking me back down on my knees.” 

The singer is tempted so many times to 
just give up. The oppression he faces is 
unendurable and the road to freedom is far 
too long. But in the midst of despair, he 
finds a newfound hope that a change will 
truly come. As Martin Luther King said, 
“The arc of the moral universe is long but 
it bends towards justice.” 

Even though it’s a long, long time 
coming, we must have faith that a change 
is gonna come. Sam Cooke did. 

“There been times that I thought 

I couldn’t last for long 

Now I think I’m able to carry on 
It’s been a long, a long time coming 
B ut I know a change gonna come, 
Oh, yes it will.” 

Oh yes it will. Cooke’s voice is packed 
with the sorrow and anguish of a people 
forced too wait far too long for human dig- 
nity and freedom. A people who launched 
the most courageous struggle for human 
rights our country has ever seen. A people 
who had all the odds against them, yet who 
kept organizing and going to jail and endur- 
ing police brutality until they triumphed 
over the evils of segregation. 

Now, we face a long struggle against 
the forces that have plunged millions into 
poverty, and have sent millions into unjust 
wars. We know one thing well: It’s a long 
time coming, but a change is gonna come. 

A change is gonna come. Sam Cooke 
saw it and sang it and wrote it down in 
indelible words for all of us to see. 
Nothing can erase his voice now. Nothing 
can stop that change from coming. 
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He said, “On the morning of September 
19, the first Monday after the action started, 
we actually had a moving picket in front of 
Wall Street that slowed people from getting 
to their jobs by the opening bell, and the 
Stock Market took a hit that morning.” 

Soon, the New York police brutalized 
the marchers and moved them two blocks 
away to Zuccotti Park, where they get free 
food and medical care and are building a 
highly committed social movement. 

Their strategy of holding the area night 
and day has been very successful. Crowds 
grow daily. Notables have visited and 
spoken, encouraging the occupiers. 

_ Roseanne Barr, Susan Sarandon, Michael 
Moore and Cornell West appeared in the 
park and on live stream videos posted by 
occupiers on their daily blogs 

According to Michael Moore, speaking 
on “Countdown with Keith Olbermann,” 
“Mayor Blumberg said last week, if we 
don’t provide jobs right away, there are 
going to be riots. This is Mayor Blumberg, 
the billionaire, talking. This is not Michael 
Moore saying this. The smart rich know 
they can only build the gates so high, and 
sooner or later history proves that people 
— when they’ve had enough — aren’t 
going to take it anymore.” 

The Occupy Wall Street blog posted a 
video of Professor Cornel West talking to 
the crowd. As he spoke, the crowd used 
the “people’s microphone” by repeating 
each phrase of his speech to all around 
them. West said, “There is a sweet spirit 
in this place — everyday people, who 
take a stand with great courage and com- 
passion because we oppose the greed of 

_ Wall Street oligarchs and corporate pluto- 


crats who squeeze the democratic juices 
out of this country and other places 


around the world.” 
“A similar story happened in San 
Francisco,” observed Ryan. On Saturday, 


September 17, “people tried to occupy the © 


Federal Building and 555 California Bank 
of America.” The police moved them out to 
Justin Herman Plaza for their nightly 6 p.m. 
meetings, then two blocks down to a park 
where homeless people regularly sleep. 

The growing band of occupiers became 
honored participants at a “Make Banks 
Pay” rally that marched down Market 

‘Street on Thursday, September 29, stop- 
ping to protest at banks along the way. 

Milling around 555 California Plaza 
waiting for the gathered group to march, a 
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Vous aoe in ‘San Francisco take nate in Occupy SF meetings just as their eater parts do in New York. 


balding blue- collar worker jokingly. said, 
“T am a: broke, unemployed ‘drone’ with 
Occupy San Francisco, a grassroots 
movement.” He spent his last dollar buy- 
ing a plane ticket to attend the October 6, 
2011, protest in Washington, D.C. 

. Pat Gray, a retired teacher, handed out 
flyers. “I am so upset with the political sys- 
tem,” she said. “Congress is 100 percent 
corrupt. Our Congressional members listen 
to their contributors, not their constituents.” 

She announced that from 3:00 to 6:00 
p-m. on October 6, at the 7th and Mission 
Federal Building in San Francisco, a 
group named “The 99% Coalition,’ who 
can’t afford to go to Washington on 
October 6, will speak “loud and clear, and 
tell them what we want.” 

Supervisor John Avalos helped launch 
the protest, nodding toward the Bank of 
America skyscraper. “This building is a 


symbol of the incredible greed and wealth 
accumulated into fewer and fewer hands in 


our country,” he said. The Bank of America 
received a $230-million bailout. 

“They are firing 30,000 workers across 
the nation,” said Avalos. “Our economy’s 
in shambles. (We have) joblessness and 
homelessness in San Francisco. You strong, 
union, community, and small-business peo- 
ple fighting back give me hope.” 

Avalos reported that the Bank of 
America and Wells Fargo each hold $3 
billion of San Francisco’s $6.8 billion 
budget. “If we pooled our money from 
Bank of America and Wells Fargo, and 
created our own bank, we would have 
control of our own tax dollars,” he said. 
“We could leverage that to build our local 


economy,” support small businesses and 
property owners, create more services, 
and build more houses. 

To resounding cheers, Avalos called, 
“Can we create our own municipal bank 
in San Francisco? Yes we can!” 

The rally participants chanted, “Who 
bailed the banks out? We bailed the banks 
out!” “Make Them Pay!” 

Marchers stormed Market Street banks, 
massing before police lines outside 
Charles Schwab and Citibank doors. 


Protesters who got inside were arrested, 


notably a Vietnam veteran’s widow, 
Brenda. Brenda said her mortgage was 
sliced and diced, then Citibank tried to 
evict her. She vowed to the crowd that the 
bank would never get her home. 

Unemployed Tom Komita trudged 
down Market Street. “I currently can’t 
find work,” he said. “My situation is part 
of this larger situation, so I’m here in sup- 
port of everybody.” 

Paul Larudie, a shirt-sleeved, graying, 
business type, yelled, “All banks are 
responsible for the home foreclosures. 
We’re the ones that kept them in business. 
They need to renegotiate in good faith, 
reduce the principal, and make payments 


- affordable to people who lost incomes.” 


Charles Schwab employees stood 
behind protective glass on the upper 
floors and scoffed at protesters below. 
One protester remarked, “Before her head 
rolled, Marie Antoinette said, ee them 
eat cake.” 

Chris Tully walked past, saying, “They 
played a shell game and brought down the 
economy. We’ ve been robbed. We’ ve still 
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got the collapse of the dollar coming. 
Let’s come out, be aggressively nonvio- 
lent, and make our point.” He marched to 
the Occupy SF meeting at 6:00 p.m. at 
Justin Herman Plaza. 

Erica, a woman who came from Ukiah, 
now camps with Occupy SF in solidarity 
with Occupy Wall Street, she said, “‘so the 
One Percent (won’t) hold onto all the 
money of the 99 Percent anymore. If we 
join together little by little, the One 
Percent will have to pay attention to the 
99 Percent. We are the people, and we are 
that 99 Percent.” 

Erica reported that San Francisco occu- 
piers have been gathering for regular 6:00 
meetings in Justin Herman Plaza. “The eo 
likes to hose the park down,” she said, “s 
we can’t sleep there.” The group Seip 
complies with requests to move. 

On this beautiful Thursday evening 
across from the Embarcadero waterfront, | 
a group of about 50 people at the 6:00 
General Assembly sat in a circle on the 
concrete, passing a microphone to each 
speaker. New attendees funneled in from 
the march, fleshing out the numbers, 
which 13 days ago had been only six to 
eight attendees. 

Ryan speculated that the General 
Assembly would discuss, and hopefully 
come to consensus, on “whether we’re 
going to move our occupation to an actual 
place like the Bank of America or the 
Federal Reserve,’ make a stronger state- 
ment, and make something bigger happen. 
This move would be inevitable in an ever- 
evolving occupation in San Francisco. 


We Are the 99 Percent 
from page 1 


Watching corporations gobbling up 
mom-and-pop shops as a child drove him 
outside that system. Since 1992, Benson 
has been a Deadhead roadie and pad thai 
vendor. He admits working for corpora- 
tions — but only rarely. In 1992 he 
accepted emergency food stamps. His 
lifestyle doesn’t require much. He com- 
municates via computer and drives a van. 

If he stayed in one place, it might have 
been harder to survive. But moving 
around in a gypsy lifestyle, it’s not. 

Searching for a law library to defend his 
First Amendment rights, Benson found 
Occupy San Francisco. On the road in 
Arcata, a small town where police do what- 
ever businesses demand, he campaigned 
for Ron Paul in front of a restaurant. They 
had him arrested for standing on the side- 
walk. He believes this is classist discrimi- 
nation against poor people. Would he have 

_the same problem in a suit, ee 
with short hair? 

After BART cops shot and killed a 
homeless man, Charles Hill, Robb joined 


the protests. Offended by California abus- 
ing poor people, he suggested the Board 
of Supervisors draft a declaration recog- 
nizing poor peoples’ equal rights. 

Benson is primarily concerned about 
people’s sovereignty, and said that sover- 
eignty has been transferred from people to 
corporations. After the Civil War, he 
explained, industrialists and bankers 
opened the door with the 1871 Organic 
Act, establishing the United States as a 
federal corporation. “That’s how they got 
our sovereignty,” he said. “They regulate 
us like commercial entities.” 

Others believe that the U.S. Supreme 
Court wrongly conferred the rights of per- 
sons to abstract corporate entities. 

Some OccupySF campers are scrutiniz- 
ing built-in constitutional corruption. 
“Everyone agrees our government doesn’t 
follow constitutional law,’ Benson said. 
“Opinions differ on how to redress it. The 
Constitution is explicit. If, for any reason, 
the government doesn’t follow its strictures, 
we, as sovereigns, have the power — no, 
the duty — to enforce or change it.” 

Mike Clift, 44, is an artist from 
Sacramento. He bounced with his Air 
Force father from Maryland to Virginia, 


and then to Southern California. 
“Heavy stuff’ affected his generation, 
he said, citing Vietnam, the Jonestown 


massacre, Charles Manson, the moon 


landing, the Iran hostage crisis. Inept pres- 
idents, drugs and news of official corrup- 
tion jump-started his high-school, punk- 
rock rebellion and his political awareness. 

While stationed in an artillery unit in 
Germany from 18 to 20, his eyes opened 


to U.S. foreign policy and corporate influ- 


ence on military structure. 

Unlike certain of his “successful, shin- 
ing” relatives who work at Exxon, Jet 
Propulsion Labs, and Microsoft, Clift said 
he walked away from a corporate artist’s 
salary which purchased useless “shiny 
garbage.” He believes that every level of 
society’s problems ties into corporate 
manipulation and wealth addiction. 
People become conditioned to accept 
things that upset them, he said. 

Empathy with others is disintegrating, 
and even the interface between neighbors 
and family is recast in corporate terms by 
the ever-present question: “What is your 
practical value in this economic unit? If 
none, we’ll dispose of you.” 

“If it’s poor or homeless people, it’s 


jail,” Clift said. “With mental illness or 
drug problems, it’s mental hospitals. 
Funding cuts leave dispossessed people 
walking around.” 

Clift believes it’s crucial to help youth 
keep their idealism and desire for a better 
world. If forced to keep a job, they can 
lose touch with their younger self, let the 
world walk all over them, grow old and 
despairing. He said it is important for peo- 
ple to see others joining the movement. A 
person going to work in the morning may 
pass five people talking. Then, on his way 
home, if 20 more are sitting around, 
engaged in the occupation, it draws new 
people to participate. 

“A guy came by,” Clift said, “dropped a 
$40 donation, and said, ‘My job is on the 
line. I can’t hang out with you guys because 
Upstairs is probably watching. If I lose my 
job and end up here, remember I was a nice 
guy.’ He looked like a total millionaire.” 

Clift thinks about this and says, “We 
don’t want you to quit your job. Question 
whether it fulfills you. Is it worth laboring 
for something you don’t believe in?” 


See the Occupy SF _ website: 
hitp:www.occupysf.com 
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n her book, Disrupting Homelessness: 
| eee Christian Approaches, 

Laura Stivers explores ways that peo- 
ple of faith can build a prophetic move- 
ment to overcome homelessness and eco- 
nomic injustice. She calls for churches to 
go beyond charity and develop a new 
level of solidarity with homeless people. 

The ultimate goal is not only to create 
homes and economic justice for all, but 
also to nurture a new sense of compassion 
and sharing as an alternative to a society 
based on self-centered materialism. 

Her book comes at a promising 
moment when many religious leaders are 
Speaking out against the nation’s rising 
economic inequality and calling on gov- 
ernment officials to stop balancing the 
nation’s budget on the backs of the poor. 

Many religious traditions state that 
God has chosen a “preferential option for 
the poor,” and that people of faith must 
hear the cry of the poor and join with 
them to overcome injustice. 

A recent letter from Catholic profes- 
sors at Catholic University and other 
Catholic colleges criticized Speaker of the 
House John Boehner for his economic 
proposals involving cutbacks to programs 
serving the poor, elderly and vulnerable. 

The letter stated, “Mr. Speaker, your 
voting record is at variance from one of 
the church’s most ancient moral teachings 

.... from the apostles to the present, the 
magisterium of the church has insisted 
that those in power are morally obliged to 
preference the needs of the poor.” 

This preference for the poor cuts across 
faith traditions. Huston Smith, a renowned 
professor of world religions, discusses the 
third pillar of Islam — charity. According 
to Smith, Muhammed instituted a graduated 
tax on the haves to alleviate the poverty of 
the have-nots in the 7th Century AD. The 
haves were called yearly to distribute 1/40 
of the value of their possessions to the poor. 

Yet, U.S. government officials have 
turned their backs on these teachings to 
choose a preferential option for the rich. 

In her book, Stivers examines what it 
might look like if people of faith actually 
made a preferential option for the poor. 

Elizabeth Bounds, professor at Emory 
Univerity’s Candler School of Theology, 
wrote, “Laura Stivers never wavers from 
prioritizing a view from the margins, call- 
ing for solidarity with those experiencing 
suffering and dislocation.” 

I interviewed Stivers about her views on 
homelessness and theology in September 
2011. Stivers is Chair of the Religion and 
Philosophy Department at Dominican 
University of California in San Rafael. She 
received a Ph.D. from the Graduate 
Theological Union and an M.Div. from 
Pacific School of Religion in Berkeley. 


Street Spirit: What do you want to see 
happening in churches and other places 
of worship to bring about the compassion- 
ate and just society you envision? 

Laura Stivers: There needs to be more 
advocacy. Soup kitchens and hospitality, 
though wonderful, do not go far enough. 
There needs to be more advocacy such as 
organizing for living wages and low- 
income housing, advocacy which affects 
the political and other societal structures. 
We need a social movement which incor- 
porates the most prophetic aspects and 
voices of the Judeo/Christian tradition and 
other religious traditions to bring home- 
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‘We need a social movement which incorporates the most prophetic aspects and 
voices of the Judeo/Christian tradition and other religious traditions to bring 
homelessness and pover ty to an end.” — Laura Stivers, author of Disrupting Homelessness 


lessness and poverty to an end. 


Street Spirit: In the book Small 
Miracles of Love and Friendship by Yitta 
Hallersham and Judith Leventhal, one is 
advised to think of the panhandlers living 
on the street corners of New York City as 
“little angels.” Are the roots of this way 
of thinking in the Judeo/Christian tradi- 
tion and other religious traditions? 

Stivers: Jesus himself could have been 
considered homeless. He was the son of a 
carpenter. Carpenters did not own land 
and so they were from the lower class. 
Many of Jesus’s disciples also gave up 
their homes to follow Jesus. All shared 
and there was not hunger among them. 
Jesus emphasized community and sharing 
to all who are in need, a very different 
focus than today’s preoccupation with 
individual salvation. 


Street Spirit: Peace Pilgrim, an 
activist, once gave away all her posses- 
stons and began a pilgrimage for peace 
across America. She said, ‘The price of 
peace is to abandon greed and replace it 
with giving, so that none will be spiritually 
injured by having more than they need 
while others in the world still have less 
than they need.” Do you think having 
more than one needs while others have 
less results in spiritual injury? 

Stivers: Goods don’t buy happiness. 
Happiness results from living simply in 
communities of care and concern and in 
harmony with nature. Working for more 
and more unnecessary possessions blocks 
right relationship with one’s self, and with 
God, nature, and other beings, both 
human and non-human alike. 

Instead of playing outdoors among 
leaves and dirt, being in nature, more and 
more children are indoors in front of a 
computer. So many people have more 
than one home while others have none. In 
addition to causing spiritual malaise, 
materialism and overconsumption are tied 
to social and environmental injustice. 


Street Spirit: Why does there appear 
to be so little sympathy for the homeless 
even in this economic turndown? There 
seems to be more concern for the middle 
class. We see negative attitudes towards 
the poor and homeless even among so- 
called religious people and church-goers. 

Stivers: In my book, I talk about the 
American belief in meritocracy, that is, that 
we are in the positions we are in based on 


whether or not we have worked hard 
enough. In America, we are taught to 
believe that if we work hard enough we can 
achieve anything. Consequently, people 
believe that if a person is homeless or poor, 
he or she hasn’t worked hard enough and is 
to be blamed for the position he or she is in. 


Street Spirit: You mention other atti- 
tudes in your book which lead to lack of 
empathy for and blaming of the homeless 
and the poor. What are other examples? 

Stivers: The American emphasis on 
individualism can also lead to blaming the 
homeless poor. People with privilege tend 
to think they made it on their own — apart 
from the privileges they were born with and 
the structures that helped them to succeed. 

Growing up near Harlem in New York 
City, I encountered homelessness and 
poverty at an early age, but I was brought 
up in an upper-middle class family. I came 
from a healthy home and my education 
was paid for. I did not get where I am 
today on my own. My self-esteem was 
never low as a result of the effects of abuse 
or poverty. Not only do people with privi- 
lege not realize they didn’t make it on their 
own, they also do not understand that 
structural factors make it difficult for many 
to achieve the so-called American Dream. 

It is not a coincidence that many home- 
less people grew up in poverty. When 
hardship hits, such as job loss, divorce, or 
injury, these individuals do not have the 
safety net of family and friends with privi- 
lege and wealth to fall back on. 


Street Spirit: Yet it seems that prior to 
the New Deal, many of the same negative 
attitudes. towards homeless people were in 
effect. However, as a result of the Great 
Depression, these attitudes began to 
change. Social programs were instituted 
to help the homeless and poor. Why in the 
current recession is the opposite happen- 
ing? Why is there less help for the poor, 
homeless, seniors and the.unemployed? 

Stivers: During the period in which the 
New Deal was created, there was more 
belief and hope in progress, the idea that 
we were always moving forward. Today, 
there is less hope that the younger genera- 
tion will do better than their parents. 
People are sensing an America in decline. 
Policies that helped create a middle class 
and supported the ability of people to be 
housed and cared for medically are being 
eliminated or defunded. 


While economic globalization and out- 
sourcing of jobs is a factor in the decline © 
of the middle class, domestic economic 
policies that have weakened labor, 
decreased the safety net, made tax policy 


more regressive, deregulated finance, and . . 


privatized and defunded multiple public 
goods have done even more to put many 
families on the edge. 

People are feeling financially insecure 
and fearful. Many Americans thought 
they had made it' to the middle class in 
part due to cheap credit and rising housing 
prices, but with the recession they are 
feeling the pinch. Rather than viewing this 
vulnerability from a structural lens, they 
lash out in anger at “low-income renters” 
who they think will bring crime and drugs 
into their neighborhood and at the home- 
less or people on welfare who they think 
are lazy and don’t deserve handouts. 


Street Spirit: Michael Kazin’s book, 
American Dreamers: How the Left 
Changed a Nation; laments the fact that 
the left has lost its ability to effect change 
and says the passion of the left is needed 
for a transformation to greater material 
abundance and social harmony for all. 

Stivers: There is not enough organized 
push from the left to hold politicians 
accountable to the interests of the poor 
and working class. Today labor has less 
leverage. Churches used to be a more 
powerful voice for social change, but the 
mainline churches that had some progres- 
Sive voices are losing members. 

Conservative interests have organized 
and powerful think tanks and political 
groups who lobby politicians and craft 
media messages that convince Americans 
that their interests are in line with the rich. 

Politicians who are open to a more pro- 
gressive policy agenda also want to stay 
in office. Unless the left gains a deeper 
power base to ensure that a more progres- 
sive agenda and message will keep these 
politicians in office, many of them will 
end up acquiescing to a more conservative 
political agenda that does not address the 
socio-economic injustices in our country. 
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